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white and spreading bed and table linen over superstruc-
tures. In that onslaught the Allies lost twenty-two out of
thirty-three ships in the convoy.32
As has been noted earlier in this work, Panama is funda-
mentally a food-importing nation. When the German U-
Boat blitz in the Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico during the
summer of 1942 seriously reduced the staple stocks of the
isthmus there was no grumbling or loss of faith on the part
of the Panamanian people, but a determined tightening of
the belt and a willingness to sacrifice coveted foodstuffs
and other strategic materials to the primary need of feed-
ing the vast Gringo military establishment upon the isth-
mus that was very touching.33 The extent of the hardship
is difficult to measure because of the good grace with which
it was endured, but many merchants and business firms
must have been close to ruin, and even the great daily
newspapers were almost forced to close down because of
inability to get newsprint from abroad.
Prior to the Battle of the Coral Sea it was considered
probable that the southern prong of the great Japanese
offensive moving east over the Pacific would be aimed at
Panama. Panama's only effective avenue of communica-
tion with the United States was by sea. The Caribbean
U-Boat offensive seemed timed to coincide with the Japa-
nese Pacific assault. It seemed possible that Panama might
be cut off from the rest of North America should the Axis
effort come near success. Both the government and the
people considered this possibility in their planning, and
all organs of official opinion made it clear that the national
plan was to emulate the courageous Filipinos in resisting
Axis landings if they came.
Accordingly, the following organizations were mobilized
and trained in various tasks for the defensa continental:
the BataUones de Cadetes, composed of young men still in